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ZUNI TALES. 1 

BY EDWARD L. HANDY. 
I. BASHFUL-GROOM STORIES. 

(a) Umuk'yanaknannA. 

There was once a young man who got married. He went off to 
get wood, and brought back a load on his back. (They used to carry 
wood by laying two long pieces lengthways, and then laying short 
pieces across, and then putting it on the back.) When the young man 
got to his wife's house, she came out and helped him with his load of 
wood, and then he went into the house. Then the wife's mother told 
her to make him something to eat. "Umuk'yanaknannA, 2 mix him 
some suds," she said. She was directing her daughter to make him 
a drink of baked yucca-cake mixed with water; but the young man 
thought she was telling his wife to make some yucca-suds with which 
to wash his hair. And he did not have much hair on his head, and was 
very much ashamed (embarrassed?): so he said, "I will go around to 
my grandmother's, and you can wash it when I come back." So he 
went around to his grandmother's, and she said, "What are you com- 
ing here so soon for? I just saw you go by with a load of wood." 
And he answered, "My wife wanted to wash, my head. Her mother 
said, Umuky'anaknannA, and told her to do so." And his grandmother 

1 The old men ("grandfathers") tell stories to children in the winter 'when the nights 
are long, usually only in their own house3, though, when visiting, they are often asked to 
tell a story. Children are told that they will become humpbacked if they go to sleep 
during the telling. Every story begins with innotE, a word applied to anything and every- 
thing pertaining to the old times, used as adjective, noun, and adverb. Every story is 
ended with the phrase lewl semkonikyB (lewl, "all;" sem-, "story;" koni-, "short"). 
When this is said, all who have been sitting around stretch and yawn, and wish that the 
corn, melons, onions, etc., may grow into a good crop this year, and everything be well. 

s Ho umuk'yani'hA means "I wash my hair." Umuk'yanaknannA is the imperative. 
The same word, according to my informant, used to be used for the drink that is made 
of bits of yucca-cake mixed with water. The drink looks like yucca-suds. Yucca-suds, 
made from the root, are used for washing the hair, and it is the function of the wife to 
wash her husband's hair. 
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said, "She didn't want to wash your head, she told her to fix something 
to eat. You go right back to your wife's house." But he thought 
she wanted to wash his head, and would not go back. 

(b) WemtoksiponaknantiA. 

When the Zufii were living at Halona, there was a boy who got 
married to a girl. He went after wood, and brought a load home on 
his back. When he got to his wife's house, she was grinding corn- 
meal inside. When she heard him come up the ladder with his load 
of wood, she came out to meet him, and helped him with his pack, 
and untied the wood and took it off his back. When she had piled 
it up, they went inside. The wife's mother told the girl to give her 
husband something to eat. " WemtoksiponaknannA, 1 cook him some 
meat," she said. Now, in those days the men used to wear wild-cat 
skins for clothing, — skin blankets, called wertiE, — and the young 
man thought that the old woman was telling his wife to burn up his 
wettiE. So he was frightened, and said, "I will go around and see 
my grandmother." And when he got there, she said, "Well, my 
grandson, what have you come for? " And he said, " My wife's mother 
said to her, 'WemtoksiponannA, burn up his skin blanket;' and I was 
afraid that she would do it, and I shouldn't have anything to wear, 
and so I came home." — "They didn't want to burn up your blanket; 
she was going to cook you some meat to eat," said his grandmother. 
" Go back! " But he was afraid they were going to burn up his blanket ; 
and so he said, "No, I'm out of it," and would not go back. 

(c) The Little Kitten. 

A young man who lived at Halona got married, and one day he 
went out for a load of wood. When he came back, his wife came out 
to help him with his pack, and untied it and piled up the wood out- 
side the house. While he was away, she had been cooking something 
for him to eat: so when they came inside, she set it before him, and he 
started to eat. Just as he was reaching for some salt to put on his 
food, a little kitten which lived in his wife's house got on his shirt- 
tail and scratched him between the legs. He didn't see who had 
scratched him at first, and was frightened, and screamed. Then he 
saw that it was the kitten, and was ashamed, and said, "What a pretty 
little kitten! I am going to take it around to my grandmother's." 
And they said, "All right!" so he took up the kitten and walked out. 
After he had gotten around the corner, he said, "You bad little kitten, 
you made me jump just after I had gotten married, and made me 
ashamed (embarrassed?), and I am going to kill you!" So he swung 
1 I gather that this is an obsolete expression. 
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it around and killed it, and went on home to his grandmother's. 
When he got there, his grandmother said, "Why are you coming home 
now, my grandson?" And he told her, "A little kitten jumped on 
my shirt and scratched me, and I was ashamed." — "That's nothing, 
that is all right, you must go back to your wife." — "No, I don't 
want to go back there." And he would not go. 

(d) The Salt-Jug. 

A boy who lived over at Kyakima got married. Early in the morn- 
ing of the same day he went out hunting deer; and he killed one, and 
skinned it, and brought it home to his wife's house. She met him at 
the door; and he said, "Here, I have brought you some deer-meat to 
eat." And so she cooked him some of the meat, and he sat down to 
eat what she had put before him. They used to use little salt-jugs 
just big enough at the top to put your fingers in and get out salt ; and 
as he was eating, the young man reached out to get some salt, put 
his fingers in, but the salt was so far down that he could not reach it. 
He tried again, and could not reach it. Then he jabbed his hand down 
into the jug, and got his whole fist in there, and could not get it out. 
And, try as he would, he could not get his hand out: the jug stuck to 
it. He thought that was awful when he had just gotten married, and 
said, "I am going home to see my grandmother." They said, "All 
right! but come back, and bring your grandmother back with you." 
So he went home; and when he got there, he said to his grandmother, 
"O grandmother! see what an awful thing I have done! I was eating 
the meal my wife had cooked for me, and tried to get some salt, and 
got my hand caught in here, and could not get it out." — "You fool- 
ish boy," said his grandmother, "you take that right back where you 
got it from." — "No, I won't do it," said the young man, and struck 
the salt-jug against the wall and broke it, spilling the salt all around. 

2. COYOTE AND BADGER GO ON A RABBIT-HUNT. 

Coyote (susskl) went hunting one day for rabbits. Badger {do- 
nacl) had gone out too, and they met on the road. Coyote asks the 
other: "Where are you going, my friend?" — "Rabbit-hunting," says 
Badger. "Good, can I go along with you?" — "Well, yes," says 
Badger, "you can come along if you can run fast enough to catch the 
rabbit when I scare him out of his hole." And Coyote says, "Oh, 
yes! I can run very fast." So Badger says, "All right! When we 
find a rabbit in a hole, I will dig down fast, and then crawl in and 
scare him out; and you must catch him." And they killed a lot of 
rabbits at first, and Badger was carrying a big pack on his back. 
Coyote had a lot too, but not as many as the other: so he was looking 
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for a chance to make Badger dig into a few more holes, so that he could 
steal some of his rabbits from him. Soon they came to a place where 
there were two holes, and two rabbits living inside; and both began to 
go after the two rabbits, one in each hole. Badger got his out before 
Coyote had gotten his ; and while Coyote was still down in the rabbit's 
hole, Badger took his bunch of rabbits and made off with them as 
fast as he could go. Coyote came scrambling out, and ran after Bad- 
ger, who had a heavy load. It was getting dark by this time, and the 
moonlight was beginning to shine (it was a full moon). When Coyote 
had nearly caught up with Badger, the latter climbed up in a tree 
which stood right over a spring. And Coyote came running along, 
and saw the other's reflection in the spring by the bright moonlight; 
and he called out, and said, "You come right out of there, because I 
am going to eat both you and your rabbits!" And Badger asked, 
"Are you hungry?" And Coyote said, "Yes." — "Well, my dear 
friend, there is a great big piece of bread in this lake. If you are hungry 
and want some of it, just come along in and get some." And Coyote 
jumped in and never came out again. 1 

3. THE OWL AND THE LITTLE GROUND-RAT. 

Owl (muhukwA) was sitting up on a pile of stones, and below little 
Ground-Rat (tsoksliko) was digging holes and making little rooms in 
which to put corn, chile-seeds, and so on, for the winter; and as 
Ground-Rat worked, every time he would finish another room, he 
would sing a song. And this is the song he sang: — 

"Deluli, deluli, dopa kyakwen acE." 
("A room, a room, another house made.") 

And he kept Owl awake (he sleeps in the day-time). And he got 
angry at Ground-Rat, and flew down and caught him by the head. 
Ground-Rat said, "Leave me alone. I will pay you if you will let 
me go. If you let me loose, I have a ring of beads on my hand which 
I will give you." And so he let him loose; and Ground-Rat cried, 
" NomatsikE, I am telling you a lie ! " and went down in the hole where 
he was digging. Owl flew up, and pretended to sleep again. And soon 
Ground-Rat came out, and Owl flew down and caught him and ate 
him up. 

4. HAWK AND MOLE. 

One day Mole (yeiyE) was making little holes in the ground, in which 
to store up food for the winter, and Hawk (aneLaowA) was sitting up 

1 See North American Negroes (Harris, Nights with Uncle Remus, pp. 106-108); 
Pochutla, Chatino (Mexico) (Boas, JAFL 25 : 206, 238); Oskar Dahnhardt, Natursagen, 
4 : 230. — F. B. 
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on a pile of stones above, trying to sleep. But Mole kept waking 
him up, and at last he flew down and caught him. Mole said, " Friend, 
if you will let me go, I have a string of turquoise on my wrist which 
I will give you." Hawk let him loose a little; and he said, "Let me 
loose some more, so that I can get it off my wrist." And he let the 
little fellow loose some more, and he ran under the pile of stones. 
Then Hawk went back on top of the pile of stones, and slept some 
more. When Mole came out the second time, he flew down and caught 
him again ; and the little fellow said, " I will let you have the string 
of beads this time, if you will let me go again." Hawk let him go, and 
he ran back under the stones. "When he comes out the next time," 
says Hawk to himself, "I am not going to let him loose again, I am 
going to take him away." So while Mole was working, he flew down 
and caught him by the head, and carried him off and ate him up; 
and he left his head, and put it on the pile of stones. And that's 
why, when you are travelling around the country, and see the head 
of a mouse or anything else on top of a pile of stones, you know that 
Hawk has been eating there. 

5. COYOTE PLAYS WITH THE TURTLES. 1 

There were a lot of little Turtles {ettowE) who lived in a lake over 
near Ojo Caliente. One day Coyote (susski) was lying under a tree 
by the side of the lake, and saw them playing in the water. Each 
time the Turtles would go under [come up?], he thought they were 
carrying something on their backs ; and when they would go down and 
draw in their heads, old Coyote thought they were hiding something. 
After a while he asked if he couldn't play with them; and they said, 
"Yes, come right along, come right in!" Then he asked what they 
were carrying on their backs ; and they answered right away, and said, 
"Why, didn't you know, those are our grandmothers' heads, of course." 
And then they told him that if he would bring his grandmother's head, 
he could come in and play with them. So he said, "All right, I will go 
home and see if I can't cut off my grandmother's head, and then I will 
come back and play with you." So he ran home as fast as he could, 
and there he found his grandmother lying under a tree. He said, "O 
grandmother! look up, quick! there is something under your chin." 
And she looked up, and Coyote cut off her head with a stone arrow- 
head (they used to use those for knives in the old times). And then 
he ran back to where the Turtles were, with his grandmother's head 
on his back, and showed it to them; and they said, "All right! Now 
you can come in and play with us." So he joined the game, and 
swam with them for quite a while. Finally the Turtles got tired of 
having him play with them, and said to one another, "Let's hide 

1 See p. 216 of this volume. 
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now, and tell him that we told a lie, that it was just our shells that 
he saw." So they hid, and told him it was just their shells that they 
had on their backs, and Coyote got so angry that he wanted to kill 
all the little Turtles. And so he jumped in the deepest place where 
he saw them all hiding under the rocks ; and the place was so deep, that 
old Coyote couldn't get out, and he was drowned. 

6. how he'he'a frightened the bear away from towa yallanne. 

In the old days there was a Bear (ana) who lived up on the top of 
Towa YallannE. Many cactus-fruits and pifion-nuts grew up there. 
The people who were living at KyakimA at that time were always 
going up to pick these, but Bear would always chase them down so 
that they couldn't get any. One day a little dancer from KoLuala 
named He'Iie'a came along, and the people at KyakimA asked him 
where he was going. "I am going up on Towa YallannE to pick fruits." 
— "But you will get killed," they all said; "there is a big Bear up 
there who chases everybody who comes to pick fruits." — "I am not 
afraid of him," said the little dancer; "if he gets mad, I shall kill him." 
So he went along up; and when he got on top, Bear came along and 
asked him what he wanted. "I'm going to pick some cactus- fruit 
and pinon-nuts," answered He'Iie'a. "They are mine," said Bear. 
"Just wait, and I will go up on the hill here, and run down at you and 
frighten you; and if you don't get scared, you can do the same thing 
to me; and it belongs to the one who doesn't get scared." So Bear 
went up on top of the hill, and ran down as hard as he could at the 
little dancer. But he was picking cactus-fruits and eating them just 
as fast as he could, and didn't pay any attention to the Bear. Bear 
said, "My! but you are a brave little fellow. Now, it's your turn to 
go up and hide, and then run down and see if you can scare me." So 
He'Iie'a went over the other side of the hill, and turned his face to 
the west, toward KoLuala, and said, "Now, I ask all you dancers to 
come up and dance, and make a heavy rain, and thunder and light- 
ning." And they all came out and danced; and when the rain began 
to come, the little dancer started down the hill. And it thundered and 
lightened so hard, that the old Bear thought the mountain was going 
to fall down, and he ran down the other (east) side of Towa YallannE 
just as fast as he could. So when the little fellow reached the bottom 
of the hill and looked around for him, he couldn't see him anywhere. 
He'Iie'a had scared the Bear away, and all the people who lived down 
at KyakimA could go up and gather cactus-fruit and pifion-nuts. 

7. CUNDEKYA RAIN-FRIEST's DAUGHTER VISITS THE BUTTERFLIES. 

Long ago, when they were living over at CundekyA (to the east of 
modern Zuiii), there was a girl who was the daughter of a rain-priest. 
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She never went out of the house unless she was going to look after 
her fields. One day, on her way down to the cornfield, she saw a 
butterfly come flying along. "What a pretty butterfly ! " she said. " It 
would be nice to make a design out of it." So she took off her bittova 
litiA (like the piton, a small shawl which hangs down the back), and 
ran after the butterfly with it, trying to catch it to take home and make 
into a design. But as she chased the butterfly, every time she would 
get close to it, it would fly away a little farther, and then she would 
have to run after it again. She followed it like this until they came 
to a place where there were many butterflies around everywhere. 
That was where the butterflies lived. Her butterfly went to a place 
where there was a big hollow tree, went around the tree, and, as she 
came out the other side, there was a life-sized girl, instead of the butter- 
fly that the rain-priest's daughter had been chasing. "Won't you 
come into my house?" said the butterfly-girl to the real girl. "But I 
didn't know there was any house around. I don't see any. I don't 
see anything but an old hollow tree." — "Just wait and see," 
answered the butterfly-girl, and went into the tree. The real girl 
went in after her; and there was a big room, and in it were a lot of 
other girls just like the butterfly-girl, all sitting around weaving 
baskets just like what she wanted to weave for her father (with the 
butterfly design). "S'imu, sit down!" they all said; "we will teach 
you how to make these butterflies on baskets." So she sat down and 
worked with them ; and they asked her why she wanted to make bas- 
kets like those, and she told them that she wanted to make them for 
her father to put his prayer-plumes on when he began to cut them 
and to pray for rain. "Well, if you will stay a little longer, we will 
give you some to take home with you," the butterfly-girls said: so she 
staid and watched them make baskets for quite a long time. And 
she was away so long, that her family at home thought that she had 
been lost. At about sundown the butterfly-girls said, "Now you 
may go home, and you may take these baskets for your father to use 
when he prays for rain." And they went out, and all the butterfly- 
girls turned into butterflies, and they took her home. They told her 
that whenever they wanted to go out and look around, they turned 
themselves into butterflies. And that's why all the rain-priests always 
use something like the Mold trays to put their prayer-plumes on. 

8. THE LITTLE GIRL AND THE CRICKET. 

There was once a girl who one morning went down to the fields to 
look at the corn and melons and beans. When she got to the field, 
she heard some one singing a song, and looked all around, but could 
not see any one. It was Cricket (k'etsiiJo) singing in an ear of corn. 
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She looked everywhere, but could not see who it was. Then he jumped 
to another ear, and sang his song some more, and the girl looked around 
again. Soon little Cricket looked out from under the ear of corn, and 
said, "What are you looking for?" — "I was looking to see who was 
singing," answered the girl. "Why, that's me singing," said Cricket. 
"I'm singing because I am happy and in a field where there is every- 
thing growing." Then the girl said, "Let's go up to my house, and 
you can stay with me." — "All right! I will go up and stay with 
you." So the girl took the little fellow up to her house, and he staid 
with her all day. When it was about bedtime, and they were sitting 
inside in a room, the girl said to Cricket, "Can you laugh?" — "No," 
he answered, "I can't laugh, but I can sing, just as you heard me in 
the garden this morning." So he sang a little more. Then he said 
to the girl, "You mustn't touch me or try to make me laugh, 
because, if you should touch me, I am so easily Jiurt that I might die." 
But the girl thought she would play a little with him, so she tried to 
tickle him; and he couldn't laugh, so he burst his stomach and died. 

Q. COYOTE VISITS THE MOUNTAIN-LIONS. 

Once there were some Mountain-Lions (hokdidacA) living over the 
other side of Towa YallannE. They were all he-Lions except for one 
she-Lion who was the sister of all the others. Every day all the brothers 
would go out hunting, and the Lion-girl would stay at home alone and 
do the cooking for her brothers. One day, when she was all alone 
like this, along came Coyote looking around for something to eat. 
Up there where the Lions lived he smelled deer-meat cooking, and said, 
"I'll just run up to that place and see if anybody is at home. If 
nobody is there, I can steal some meat and run home." So he went 
up to the hill where the Lions lived ; and as he was sitting down below 
and looking up, out came the Lion-girl from the house. When he 
saw her, he said right away, " Look here, my wife ! I am sitting down 
here." The girl looked around, but she didn't say anything. When 
she went into the house again, she said to herself, " If he says that again 
to me, I'm going to throw some hot water in his face." Pretty soon 
she went out again, and old Coyote said to her again, "Look here, my 
wife! I am sitting down here." — "Well, if you want me to be your 
wife," said the Lion-girl, "just let me see how fast you can run, be- 
cause my brothers will take you out hunting, and perhaps you can't 
run as fast as they can." — "Oh, yes! I can run fast," said Coyote. 
"Just watch me run ! " And he began running as fast as he could, while 
she stood in the door watching him; and he kept looking to see if she 
was watching him, and did not look where he was going, and fell off 
the end of the mesa and was killed. 
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10. COYOTE AND BADGER TRY SWORD-SWALLOWING. 

Coyote (susski) and Badger (donaci) were friends, and went out 
hunting together one day. They killed so many rabbits, that after 
they had gotten through hunting, and were coming home, they divided 
them. When they got home, Badger said, "My friend, come to see 
me in four days, and we wHl eat some rabbit-meat." So on the fourth 
morning Coyote started out to visit his friend ; and when Badger saw 
him coming, he said to his grandmother, "Fix up the room, grand- 
mother! My friend Coyote is coming to visit us." So his grand- 
mother got the room fixed up for them, and soon Coyote came in and 
sat down. "KyetsannA, happy," said Coyote. "S'imu, sit down!" 
said Badger. "Now get everything ready for me, grandmother," 
says Badger; and she went into the other room, and brought back a 
bowl, which she put down in front of Badger; and then she went into 
another room and got a long, sharp-pointed stick. Badger pushed 
the stick down his throat; and when he pulled it up, there ran out into 
the bowl a whole lot of yucca-juice. "Good!" said Badger. "Now 
let's eat!" So they all sat around and ate and drank, and Coyote 
staid a little while after they had finished. Then he said, "Come to 
see me in four days." Badger said, "I will come." — "SoannA, 
good-by! I go," said Coyote. "Ma Lu, well, go!" said the other. 
In four days Badger went around to see Coyote; and when Coyote 
saw him coming, he said to his grandmother, "My friend Badger is 
coming to pay us a visit." So she got the room fixed up, and pretty 
soon Badger came in. "S'imu, sit down!" said Coyote. Then he 
told his grandmother to get everything ready for him, just as Badger 
had done, and she brought him a bowl and a stick. Coyote tried to 
swallow the stick; but when he tried to pull it out, no yucca-juice 
came, but there was a bowl of blood instead, and on the end of the 
sticks was part of Coyote's guts. And Coyote's grandmother started 
to eat, and Badger pretended to eat, but really didn't. In a little 
while Coyote died right in front of them. And Badger said, "You 
can't do that, because you don't belong to the Lewekwe (Sword- 
Swallowing Fraternity) ; but I belong to that society, and can do any- 
thing." And he went home. 1 

II. THE WAR-GODS PREVENT THE ANIMALS FROM GETTING SALT. 

Once upon a time two badgers (donaci), two coyotes (susski), and 
two foxes (lannello) decided they would all go to Salt Lake and bring 
back some salt to eat with their food. One badger was to be leader, 

1 See discussion in Boas, RBAE 31 : 694; also Kutenai (Boas, BBAE 59 : 8); Nez 
Perc6 (MAFLS 11 : Mayer-Farrand 164, Spinden 181); Osage (Dorsey, FM 7 : 13, 15); 
Shoshoni (Lowie-St. Clair, JAFL 22 : 266); Thompson (Teit, MAFLS 11 : 6). — F. B. 
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head man. So they started out, and went almost all the way without 
stopping; but when they were almost there, they got lazy, and thought 
they would take a little rest. So they lay down, and pretty soon 
they were all asleep. Now, the two little War-Gods were living over 
at the Salt Lake then, — Younger Brother (matsailemA) and Elder 
Brother (uyuyewi) ; and when they heard that those fellows (the ani- 
mals) were coming over to get salt, they decided that they would play a 
trick on them. So when they saw them asleep over there near the 
Lake where they had lain down, they said, "Let's go over and watch 
them! " So they went over and watched them asleep for a while, and 
wondered what they could do with them. Then Elder Brother said, 
"Let's take them back home while they are asleep!" — "All right!" 
answered his brother, "you take three, and I'll take three, and we will 
carry them on our backs." So they took them on their backs, and 
carried them all the way back to where they lived. And when they 
came to the Badgers' place, they found their grandmother fast asleep. 
So they took the two badgers and laid them down, one on each side 
of their grandmother. And at the Coyotes' house they found their 
grandmother fast asleep, and laid the two coyotes on each side of her 
in the same way. And it was just the same at the Foxes' house. So 
the little War-Gods left the animals sleeping on each side of their 
grandmothers in their houses. Then they went back to Salt Lake. 
When the animals woke up, they did not know how they had come to 
be sleeping on each side of their grandmothers, when they had thought 
they were over near Salt Lake. So they gathered together again, and 
said, "We will try again. We will go over and get a load of salt early, 
and start back, and on the way home we can camp on the mountain 
that is just a little ways from here." So they started out again. They 
came to Salt Lake at about noon, and did not stop to rest this time, 
but packed their sacks full of salt and started back home the same 
day. And they came back until they reached the mountain where 
Zunis get whitewash for their houses (to the south of Zuni), and they 
staid there over night. They said, "We will come in in the morning." 
They were very tired ; and after they had put down their packs, they 
lay down, and all fell fast asleep. Soon the little War-Gods came and 
watched them for a while, as they had done before. Then they went 
to the salt-bags and emptied all the salt out, and filled the bags up 
with all sorts of trash. Then they laughed, and went away home. 
In the morning, when the animals woke up, they said, "Now we will 
go home and take our bags of salt, and we will have all the salt to eat 
that we want." Badger, who was leading, picked up his sack, and 
said, "My! but this bag seems light." — "Of course," said one of the 
others, "it has been drying out all night, and that is why it is not so 
heavy." So they came along home ; and their grandmothers met them, 
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and they said, "See here! we brought a lot of salt, and we shall have 
all we want to eat for a long time." So their grandmothers took the 
sacks and emptied them out, and there was nothing but old dried 
pinon and cedar leaves. After they had seen that, the animals said 
to one another, "Let's not go for salt any more, because we can't get 
it!" So they didn't try any more, and that's why animals eat every- 
thing without salt, and don't use it on their meat, as we do. 

12. THE GEESE STEAL COYOTE'S EYES. 1 

One day Coyote (susski) was out hunting for bugs to eat, when he 
came to a little river where there were a lot of little geese (mu'k'yaL- 
icA) swimming about. They would all come in to the shore and sit 
on the bank; and then, when one said "Ready!" they would all jump 
in and swim around together some more. Coyote thought it was fun. 
"What are you all doing?" he asked. And they told him, "We take 
out our eyes and throw them into the water; and then, when we jump 
in after them, they go right back into our heads." Coyote thought 
he would like to try it: so he said, "May I play with you?" — "All 
right!" say the little geese, "you may play with us if you will let us 
take out your eyes." So they looked around and found an old arrow- 
head; and when they had taken out old Coyote's eyes, he came in and 
played with them. He would let loose his eyes and jump in after 
them, and they would go right back into his head, and he thought it 
was great fun. After a while all the little geese got tired of him, and 
said, "Let's jump in all together! and when he drops his eyes in, we will 
steal them and take them away." So they all jumped in together; 
and when Coyote let go his eyes, they took them and jumped out of 
the river, and said, "That is what we have been intending to do all 
along. We weren't really playing with our eyes, we were only play- 
ing with pebbles." — "Oh, you bad little things!" cried Coyote. 
"You want to make me go about without my eyes, and I shall be 
blind. I shall eat you all up." But they knew he was blind and 
couldn't run after them. And Coyote walked around; and when he 
would step on a pebble that was about the size of an eye, he would 
pick it up and put it into his head, and they would always fall out. 
After a while he stepped on a cactus that has big yellow berries on it, 
and he put the berry into his eye, and he could see all right. He walked 
around until he found another berry like that one, and put that into 
the other eye, and then he could see all right with that eye, too; and 
that is why the coyote has yellowish eyes now. They used to be black. 

1 See Boas, BBAE 59 : 302, note 1 (Jicarilla Apache, Arapaho, Assiniboin, Blackfoot, 
Caddo, Cheyenne, Comanche, Cree, Gros Ventre, Hopi, Navaho, Nez Percg, Shoshoni, 
Shuswap. Sla, Thompson, Uinta Ute, Zuni). — F. B. 
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13. THE WAR-GODS PLAY WITH THUNDERBOLTS. 

The two little War-Gods, Elder (uyuyewi) and Younger (matsaile- 
mA), were living at a place north of Towa YallannE called DepokwA. 
They always used to live around at different places. One day they 
told their grandmother that they were going over to the Sacred Lake, 
KoLualA. "All right!" she said, "go; but you mustn't steal anything, 
and you must come right back." — "All right! " the little fellows said, 
and started off. When they came to KoLualA, they found the house 
in which lightning and the thunder-stones are kept, and then went in 
and saw these, and thought it would be great fun to play with them. 
After they had played with them for a little while, they thought it 
was so much fun that they would take them home to play with. So 
they started home, and, when they got there, said to their grandmother, 
"Get the room ready, grandmother, because we have something we 
want to play with." She knew what they had, so she swept the floor 
and cleaned the room out ; and the little War-Gods went in and began 
to play. At KoLualA the rain-makers found out what the two little 
fellows were doing, and they were angry, and started out after them. 
Soon it started to rain so hard, that their grandmother called out to 
them from the room where she was to stop playing with those things, 
as the water was beginning to run into the house. "You two boys 
stop playing with those things!" she said. "The rain is coming down 
so hard, that it is all coming into my house, and I can't keep it out." 
But the little fellows were having so much fun, that they did not pay 
any attention to her, and just kept on playing. Finally the water 
was running into the house fast; and their grandmother tried to get 
out, but it was so high that she couldn't. And the water came up 
and up, and finally she was drowned. In a little while Elder said to 
his brother, "Look out and see where our grandmother is! I don't 
hear her in there." They looked out, and there she was floating around 
on the water. "She is dead," they said. "Now look at what we 
have done!" They threw away the thunder-stones they were play- 
ing with. They dug a hole in the side of the house, and the water 
ran out, but their grandmother was dead. 

14. THE LITTLE WAR-GODS KILL ATOCLE AND HIS WIFE. 

AtoclE l and his wife were living up on top of Towa YallannE; and 
when people would come along, they would kill them and eat them. 
As they passed by, the wife would ask them to come into the house, 
and then would tell them that she was going to fix their hair. When 
they had their backs turned, she would bite them in the side of the 
neck and kill them, and eat them up. One day the little War-Gods 

1 AtoclE is a spotted dancer whom children fear greatly. 
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said they would go up and see this woman. When the little fellows 
came to the house where AtoclE and his wife lived, the old woman told 
them to come in. When they were inside, she said, " I will comb your 
hair for you. It looks as if it had never been combed by anybody in 
your lives." So the elder one sat down in front of her to have his hair 
fixed first; and when his back was turned, she bit his neck, and he fell 
over as if he had been killed, but of course he hadn't been. And when 
the younger one came to have his hair fixed, she did the same thing to 
him. So she thought she had killed both, and said to herself, "Now 
I will make a fire in the fireplace and roast these two little fellows, and 
we shall have a good dinner." So she built a fire, and put the little 
War-Gods on it to roast. About supper-time her husband came home ; 
and she said, "Look! We shall have a good supper. Here are two 
little lambs I have roasted." So they sat down and began to eat, and 
then they heard a little voice saying, " Oh, that's not good meat. That 
is stuff I just vomited." The old woman thought it was her water-jar 
that was talking, and she was angry, and got up and threw it outside, 
saying, "You don't know what you are talking about. You don't 
know anything." The War-Gods had been in the water-jar, and they 
came back into the house; and when AtoclE and the old woman tried 
to eat again, one of them crawled into the man's nose, and the other 
into the wife's; and they tickled the inside of their noses until they 
sneezed and sneezed, and finally sneezed themselves to death. And 
that's why the Zuiii say, whenever you start to work and begin to 
sneeze, "Dom ahayu dakwadokyA" ("the little War-Gods are in 
your nose"). 

15. THE MAN WHO WENT WITH MICE TO STEAL CORN. 1 

There was once a man who lived with his grandmother, and they 
were so poor that they didn't have anything to eat. He went up on 
Towa YallannE one day to get some cactus-fruits, and, when he had 
some, started home. He got tired, and sat down to take a rest. 
While he was sitting there, he heard some little mice talking to each 
other. One was calling out to the other, and telling him that in a 
few days they would go somewhere and steal a lot of corn. When 
the man heard that, he got up and went home, and told his grandmother 
to mend his sacks, as he was going to get some corn for her. After 
four days he went out to the same place, and found all the little mice 
gathered together. When they saw him coming, they all ran away, 
and one asked him what he wanted. He said, "I am going to the 
same place you are, and steal corn. I heard you calling out to each 
other." So they started out, and came to a place where there was 
plenty of corn, and everything else the man wanted, inside a house. 

1 See Dahnhart, Natursagen, 4 : 232. 
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And when the mice had filled their sacks, they went away, but the 
man did not go; and when the owners came back and found him there, 
they asked him how he had gotten there and what he was doing. And 
he said that he had come in with the mice, but that he could not get 
out of the little hole the mice had gone through, with his load, and so 
he had staid there. 

1 6. THE ORIGIN OF THE MORNING STAR. 

There was once a woman living here in Zufii long ago, who had a 
child born which she thought was a real child, but which was really a 
canteen water-jar. When it grew up, it walked like a turtle. He 
saw the other boys go out hunting, and he wanted to go along too, 
but he couldn't kill anything. And the Eagle (k'yak'yali) saw him 
one day, and said to himself, "Poor thing! he can't kill anything, I 
will kill for him." So he killed some rabbits for him, and the little 
fellow brought them home. And every time he went out, his friend 
Eagle hunted for him, and he always came home with meat. When the 
snow melted away, he went down to the river every day, and watched 
the other children play in the water, jumping up and down, and he 
wanted to play with them. At first he thought he wouldn't do it, 
but then decided that he might as well. So he jumped off a high 
place one day, and hit on a hard spot and broke himself all to pieces. 
His mother came along and picked up the pieces, and brought them 
home and put them behind the fireplace. Pretty soon the little broken 
water-jar said, "Mother!" And she answered, "Yes, my child, are 
you all right now?" And he said, "Yes, I am all right, but you must 
take the handles and the mouth of me and go out at daybreak and 
throw them to the east." And she did as the little water-jar had told 
her, and took the handles and the mouth out early in the morning, 
and threw them to the east, and they became the morning star. 

17. WHY DOGS CANNOT TALK. 

A man and his wife lived at a place called Pinawa. The man would 
go out and hunt, and bring home to his wife plenty of meat. But the 
woman cared for another man, the son of a rain-priest (ciwanni). So 
one day, while her husband was out hunting, she went down to the 
well at noon; and the rain-priest's son came around the other side of 
the village and met her. A little yellow dog had followed her; and 
while they talked, he kept looking up at her. The young man said, 
"What did you say to me yesterday?" — "I told you to come to the 
well, and I waited, but you didn't come." — "Why do you want to 
talk to me? You have a man who kills deer for you, you have plenty 
to eat, he works all the time for you. Why do you want me?" — "I 
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want you to marry me, because you are the son of a rain-priest ; and 
if I want you, you have nothing to say." So he said, "All right! 
Will your husband be back to-night?" — "Yes. When he is going 
to be away all night, I will tell you." So she put her jar of water on 
her head and went home. The little dog followed along behind, and 
talked to himself: " My mother must be a bad woman. She goes out 
and talks to another man while my father goes away to hunt and work." 
And he trotted along behind, pitying his father. The man went home 
by a roundabout way. That evening the woman's husband brought 
home a great big deer, so big that it took all the family to bring it 
down into the house. They laid it on the floor with the head to the 
west, laid an ear of corn between its forefeet, covered it with a blanket, 
and sprinkled sacred meal over it. After a while they skinned the 
deer. The man was such a good hunter, that they had meat and 
buckskin all over the house. 

The next day the man said he would be away all night, as he had 
seen a big deer (in a dream?). So his wife wrapped some lunch up in 
a cloth for him, and he started out. At noon the woman went to 
the well. The rain-priest's son came, and asked if her hubsand had 
gone out hunting. She said, "Yes, and he will be gone all night. 
You come to-night." — "Will it be all right?" he asks. "Yes. I 
asked my father and mother, and they said it would be all right." — 
"Do they want me to come?" — "No. They like my husband, be- 
cause he gets so much meat, but they told me to do as I pleased." 
Then she said, " You come to-night and stand outside, and come in 
when I tell you." So she went back home, and he went back around 
the village. That night he came. She was waiting for him, and said 
her mother and father were asleep, and soon they would go up (into 
her house). While they were talking, the little dog began to bark and 
howl, and he kept on doing it over and over again. The young man 
spent the night with her, and went home early in the morning. The 
husband was out all night, got a deer, skinned it, and brought it home. 
They took it down into the house, laid it on the floor with its head to 
the west, covered it with a blanket, etc. They laid beads around it. 
Then they smoked, and blew smoke to the four points of the compass. 
Then the man said, "Make my bed," and went out. The little dog 
went out after him. Outside, the little dog said, "Father!" And 
the man said, "What is it?" Then the little dog ran around and 
yelped, and said, "Father!" — "What is it?" asked the man. But 
the dog just kept running around and yelping. At last the man said, 
"Whatever you have to say, say it." So the dog said, "Father, last 
night my mother slept with another man while you were out hunting. 
The man didn't want to, but my mother made him. Every time you 
go away, she talks to him at the well. The man didn't want to, but 
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my mother insisted. I thought I would tell you, because you kill 
so much deer that I always have plenty to eat." — "Is that so about 
my wife? " asked the man. " Yes, and she's not the only one 'stealing 
husbands.' There are four other places where they are doing it. All 
my friends know about it, we all see it," said the dog. So the man 
and the little dog went back into the house. The man went to bed 
and was unhappy. When he got up, he didn't talk much; he just 
hung around, and didn't go out hunting. His wife asked, "Aren't 
you going out hunting?" — "No." — "Let me wash your head, then." 
— "No, I don't want my head washed." He said he was going to 
his mother's house. There he asked his sisters to wash his head with 
yucca-suds. "Why don't your wife wash your head?" — "I'm not 
feeling well. My wife wants to marry another man." — "Who told 
you?" — "My child." — "Which child?" they asked. "The one 
that watches over me, my little dog." — "That's too bad," they said, 
and so they washed his head for him. Just as they were starting to do 
it, his wife came in. She said, "I have made some suds;" but he 
answered, "My sister is washing my head," so she went home. He 
didn't go back home (to his wife's house) ; and the woman married the 
rain-priest's son, who was the man she wanted. 

Another dog told his father that his wife had been talking to another 
man in the same way. Then several other dogs did the same thing. 
So everybody said, "Something will have to be done about this." The 
rain-priest said to his son, "You are the cause of all this trouble. We 
shall have to stop it. It will not be well for the dogs to tell all they 
know; there have already been several separations as a result." So 
he made some lo'o, 1 took it up on top of Towa YallannE to the altar 
of the War-Gods, which is in the middle of the mesa-top. The War- 
Gods asked what he wanted, and he told them, "The dogs are telling 
everything they know. They are making trouble. Please stop 
them. I have brought lo'o." And the War-Gods said, "All right, all 
will be well. We will go down to-morrow and see what we can do." 
So the rain-priest came home. The War-Gods went to their grand- 
mother, and said, "Down there at Pinawa there is trouble. The rain- 
priest says that a lot of women who already have husbands want other 
men, and that there are a lot of separations because the dogs tell on 
them. The rain-priest's son, etc. [Here follows an account of all 
that has happened in the town.] We are going down to-morrow." — 
"All right," said their grandmother; "but you cannot go until it is 
dark, as you mustn't be seen." — "All right," said the little War- 
Gods. So they played all day ; and at night, about sunset, they started. 
They played along the road till they came to Pinawa, at about dusk. 
Their grandmother had told them that they must first find the dog 

1 Lo'o is a mixture of corn-pollen, graphite, ground abalone shell, and crushed tur- 
quoise. It has magical properties, and is used as an offering. 
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that had told on his mistress first. So while every one was at supper, 
they went to the house where the little yellow dog lived. They called 
to him, and whispered, "Are you the one who told first?" The dog 
didn't say anything. They asked him again, but he didn't say any- 
thing. Then the elder brother said, "This is not the dog." But the 
younger brother said it was. So the elder brother asked him again, 
but he said nothing. The elder brother said to the younger, "You 
ask him." So he asks, "Are you the dog that belongs to the woman 
who got another husband?" — "Yes." — "Well, you tell me how it 
happened." The dog told him. "Do you know any other dogs who 
know these things as you do?" — "Yes." — "Where?"— "Just 
around the square." — "Well, come on, take us to them!" So they 
went and found a big dog who growled. The little War-Gods said, 
"Keep quiet, and we won't hurt you. Where is your father?" — 
"He has gone home, my mother has got another man, my father has 
gone to his mother's house." Then the War-Gods asked, "Are there 
any other dogs without fathers?" — "Yes, lots of them." — "Well, 
let's go around!" So they went to another house. This dog's father 
had also gone away, his mother was with another man. And so they 
got several dogs. At last the War-Gods said, "How many more dogs 
are mixed up in this?" — "All the dogs have seen, but all haven't 
told their fathers." So they collected all the dogs. "What are we 
going to do?" asked the dogs. "You will see," said the War-Gods. 
"Come to the Plaza, and we will show you." So they all went to the 
Plaza, with the little yellow dog at the head of the line. When they 
got there, the dogs all lined up. The War-Gods said, "When we have 
given you medicine, you must all go home." They said to the little 
yellow dog, "Now, open your mouth!" When he opened it, they spit 
in it, and then clapped their hands on it and held it shut, saying, 
" From now on you shall not be able to talk; you can hear and see and 
taste, but not talk." They did the same thing to all the other dogs. 
Then the War-Gods said, "Now you may go back home, that is all 
we wanted to do." That is why dogs don't speak now. 

18. WHY THE LITTLE BLACK ANTS ARE ALL ABOUT EVERYWHERE. 

There is a place down the river (the Zuni River) called Akwek'yapa, 
where the little black ants used to live. They were going to have a 
big dance, and so for four nights they gathered together in a house to 
practise. The next day the girls put on all their best clothes, the young 
men did the same, and they all came out in the Plaza and danced. 
The song they sang while they danced was this : — 

"Hai-ai, ya-ya, na-a-daski; 
a-ya-a-a daski, a-ya hoi, a-ya hoi; 
lumm, lumm, lutnm, lumm." 

vol. 31. — no. 122. — 30. 
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(According to the informant, there is no translation.) As they sang, 
they danced around in a circle, holding one another's hands. Then 
along came a big whirlwind, 1 picked them all up, and whirled them 
along, scattering them all over everywhere. That is why to-day the 
little black ants are all over everywhere. 

19. THE YOUNG WOMAN WHO TURNED INTO A BEAR. 

There once lived in K'yatikyE a young man who went hunting every 
day. He had a wife, but liked another woman. But when he had 
been out hunting, he would never give meat or buckskin to this woman 
to show her that he liked her. So the young woman said to herself, 
"I wonder why he never gives me a piece of meat or a buckskin!" 
Now, this woman was a witch; and she got angry, and said to herself, 
"Let him just wait, and I'll fix him for never giving me any meat!" 
So at night she called out like a coyote, and summoned all the witches ; 
and they all gathered at Muk'yanna ("Owl-Water," the place where 
witches meet). "Who wants us?" they asked. " I," said the woman. 
"What did you want us for?" — "All sit down! "answered thewoman, 
"and I will tell you as soon as all the witches are gathered." So they 
all sat down and waited. When all the witches were there, they said, 
" Now, have you something you wanted to tell us?" — "Yes, I have a 
husband who goes hunting every day, but never gives me any meat when 
he comes home : so I am going to kill him." The other witches asked, 
"With what are you going to kill him?" — "With a bear," she said. 
Then the head of the witches said, "All right! We will all go home 
now and bid our children good-night." So all the other witches went 
home; but the woman staid at Muk'yanna, and slept there all night. 

Early the next morning she got up before the young man was up, 
and went to HakwinnonnakowA (" Hakwin-Road ' ') . When the young 
man got up at K'yatikyE, he took his bow and arrow, and started out 
along that same road. He came to some bear-tracks, — tracks of a 
big bear. He looked at them, and said to himself, "These are not 
real bear-tracks. It is somebody who wants to kill me." So he went 
on, and didn't follow the bear-tracks. He found some deer-tracks 
instead, followed them, and killed a big deer, put it on his back, and 
brought it home. When he got there, all the people in the house 
came out and helped him bring it in. They laid it on the floor and 
sprinkled meal over it. When they were all eating supper, the young 
hunter said, "I saw some bear-tracks on the road when I went out 
this morning, that did not look like real ones." — "Is that so?" 
asked his wife. "Yes. To-morrow I am going out and find that 
bear." 

1 Small whirlwinds, carrying with them a column of dust, are frequently seen coming 
down Zufli valley in an easterly direction. 
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The witch-girl was the bear. Next day she waited for the young 
man to come, waited and waited, a long time, but he did not come. 
At last she took off her bear-dress and sat down at a place called 
Danahuli-akwA ("Bushes-Spring"). Then the young man came 
along and found her sitting under the tree, but she did not see him 
coming. She was the other woman (rather than his wife), that the 
young man really liked. He asked her why she wanted to kill him. 
" Because you never give me a piece of meat or a little piece of buck- 
skin when you go out hunting every day. That's why I am going to 
kill you." — "Why should you want to kill me?" He took her by 
the arm and pulled her up, and saw the bear-dress. She had been 
sitting on it. " If you want to be like a wild animal, I will take you 
to where they live, so that you can live with them." He picked up 
the bear-dress and took the girl and put her on his back, and set out 
for Cipapulia, where the wild animals live. It took them one day to 
get there. 

He was a fast runner. At about mid-day they came near to Cipa- 
pulia. The sister of the mountain tigers was up on the roof of their 
house playing ; and when she saw the young man and woman coming, 
she ran into the house, saying, "Somebody is coming; he has some- 
thing on his back." — "It is our son," said her brothers. "He lives 
at K'yatikyE; he has another woman. This is a witch, and she wants 
to kill him. You go up on the roof and stay till they come, and then 
bring them in." So she went up; and when they came, she said, 
"Come into the house!" Inside there were animals of all kinds. 
The young man came in first. "My mothers, fathers, and sisters, 
how do you do? " he said. "All right," they replied. Then the young 
woman came in, and they said the same things. They told them to 
sit down, and then the animals asked what they wanted, what they 
could do for them. The young man said, "This is my other wife 
(? woman), who wanted to kill me. She wanted to be like a wild 
animal; so I brought her here, so that you could do just what you 
pleased with her." — "All right, my son! Thank you!" A little 
while after this the witch-girl died and became a wild animal again. 
She was a real one this time. And the young man married the sister 
of the tigers. 

After a while the young man said, "I shall have to go home now, 
because my lunch is all gone. You people eat raw meat, but I have 
to eat cooked food, so I shall have to go home." There were two 
little bears born (? tigers). "I shall go home to-morrow and plant 
some corn for those two little bears; and when they get old enough, 
they may come to the field and eat the corn." So he said good-by 
and started home. 

His people at K'yatikyE had all been crying every day since he 
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had left; they thought he was dead. He came in, and said, "Kyet- 
sanici, are you all happy?" (This is the regular greeting on entering 
a house.) "Yes," they all replied. Then the mother put some deer- 
meat in a bowl, and they sat down to eat. After the meal the father 
asked where he had been. "I followed the bear-tracks, and came to 
the other woman sitting there. She wasn't a good wife; she was a 
witch-wife. She was sitting on her bear-dress; so I told her that if 
she wanted to be like a wild animal, I would take her to where she 
could be. That is why I took her to Cipapulia. She died there. I 
married the sister of the tigers. At Cipapulia I have one son and 
one daughter. They are learning to eat now; and that is why I have 
come home, — to plant some corn for them, so that when it is ripe 
they can come out and eat it." His father said, "Good!" So he 
planted four acres of yellow corn, and four of blue corn, and, when he 
was through, went home. His mother said, "Are you through with 
your planting?" — "Yes, I am all through." 

On the fourth day he went out to look at his field, and the corn was 
growing fast. When it was big enough and looked as if it was ripe, 
he sent word to Cipapulia. The next morning before the sun was up 
the bears came and ate all they wanted to, of the corn that looked ripe. 
When they saw the sun coming up, they went back home; and when 
the sun was up, the young man went out to see if his sons had come. 
He went to the field, and saw the little bear- tracks and the corn they 
had eaten. "Well, I am glad my little babies came to eat their 
corn," he said. 

The next night the little bears told their mother that the corn was 
growing good and tall every day, and that they ate lots of sweet corn. 
"Well, to-morrow night we will all go," she said, — "all our parents 
and the other animals, — because he planted it for us." They 
started out, and came to Mumana (now Ramah, N.Mex., northeast 
of Zufii). From there they went on; and when it was about dark, 
they came to the corn-field, and went into it. The people saw them, 
and came out to chase them away; but they staid and ate the corn, 
and then went back home. The witch-girl was with them. Her 
sister said, "To-morrow night we will gather together again, and talk 
about killing that young man. If he has strong eyes and does not 
sleep, we will not kill him; but if he goes to sleep, we will kill him. 
We will fix ourselves like (change into?) cats." 

Now, the young man had a friend who was a witch-boy, who thought 
he would tell him what the witches had said. So that night the witch- 
boy went to MuhukwEank'yanna (the same as Muk'yanna) to hear 
what the witches said. They said they would kill him if he should go to 
sleep. Then they all went home but the sister of the witch-girl, and she 
staid there to sleep. That night the witch-boy came to the young man 
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and said, "My dear friend, to-night the witches are going to kill you if 
you go to sleep. Make yourself strong, because, if you don't go to sleep, 
they will not kill you." That night the witches met at the same place 
(Muk'yanna), and all fixed themselves as cats, and waited there till 
everybody was in bed. And the young man's father-in-law took a 
big rug and spread it in the middle of the room, and they took good 
care that their son-in-law did not go to sleep. They kept telling him, 
"Don't go to sleep before sunrise!" So he sat there. 

At midnight he was not a bit sleepy, but he got sleepy; and just 
before it was time for the sun to come up, he shut his eyes for just a 
minute, and fell asleep. The witches all gathered around him, and 
he was dead. Then the cats all ran home. The family buried their 
son at K'yatikyE, dressed him up, putting beads and turquoise, 
blankets and buckskins, around him, and put him in a grave. The 
sister of the witch-girl said to herself, " I thought we should kill him. 
Now we shall get all the beads and turquoise. I will call together my 
people and tell them about it." So she called out that night, and they 
all gathered round at the same meeting-place. The head of the 
witches asked what was wanted. "We have killed the young man," 
said the girl. "After four days we will go to his grave and take him 
out, and put in a log instead." They said, "All right!" Then they 
all said good-night and went home. 

That night the young man's soul did not go to K'yatikyE, but to 
Cipapulia, where his wife and children were. He went into the 
house; and the animals all said, "Well, did they finally kill you?" — 
"Yes." — "On the fourth night they want to take the body out, but 
we are going to take it out first." So they went down, cut a big pine 
log on the way, went to K'yatikyE, took out the young man's body, 
and put in the log in its place. They took the body to Cipapulia, 
put a white blanket (miha) under it, and a buckskin over it; and the 
body lay there, and they sang to him and took the witches out, and 
he was alive again. 

The sister of the witch-girl went to take the body out of the grave, 
but the animals had gotten it first. On the fourth night she called 
out again to the witches, and they all gathered together. "Let's 
hurry up now and go and get the body!" they said. So they started 
off with a log. When they came to the grave, they dug down and 
found the other log. The one who was digging said, "Oh, they have 
got the body, somebody else has got it!" — "Well, that's too bad, we 
can't have the clothes he was wearing." So they took the log home. 
And the young man lived happily with his wife at Cipapulia. 
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